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all organized social groups continually exercise over the individual mem-
bers.

Every social group makes errors, great or small, in the socializing of
its incoming members. These may be either errors of omission or errors
of mistraining. The child may not be taught to speak respectfully to his
elders, or he may be taught inadvertently to address them with disre-
spect; the man may not have been taught to till his fields industriously,
or he may have been taught to till them in a fashion peculiarly his own.
If they were adopted by the majority of the group, some few of the
deviations from the established ways might improve the system of parent-
child relations or the methods of tilling the soil. But in any fairly stable
society all deviations from the established ways are deemed socially un-
desirable, and even in a dynamic society such as our own most deviations
will be discouraged. The members of the social group expect each indi-
vidual to behave in the ways prescribed by the social heritage and to
live up to the particular roles that are socially assigned to him. Any
marked deviation from these roles is considered a threat to the welfare
of the group as a whole and subjects the individual to social reproof, just
as the failure of an actor in the theater to follow his lines and adhere
to the business of his role will invoke the disapproval of the other mem-
bers of the cast and all those in the audience who know how the role
should be played.1

The social group controls the behavior of the individual member, even
as it effects much of his training, by the meting out of rewards and pun-
ishments. Social control is a corrective for inadequate socialization. To
the extent that an individual has been effectively socialized, he adheres to
the appropriate social ways from force of habit.2 To the extent that he
has been inadequately socialized, he is inclined to behave in atypical ways;
but he is forced toward conformity with the typical by the pressures
of social control. The distinction is that between the "good" man and the
man who is kept good by fear of what the neighbors will say.

When subtle means fail to secure conformity, the social group may
resort to the meting out of crude and obvious forms of rewards and
punishments. Thus an irreligious merchant may be denied the patronage
of his religious fellow townsmen, or an unfaithful wife may be stoned

1 Latitude is always permitted in certain minor phases of social life, such, for
example, as the way that a hat is worn. Such minor phases are usually termed "folk-
ways" in contrast to the "mores" or customs that must not be violated. For a general
discussion of the various ways by which the individual is subordinated to group
norms see P. H. Landis, Social Control (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1939).

2 Such behavior is, of course, everywhere supposed to bring some reward, usually
ultimate and unverifiable. The good go to heaven, the bad to hell. The meek, it has
been said, inherit the earth. Considerably more realistic as a description of social
realities, however, is the saying that "virtue is its own reward."